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of their realization. We find that as individuals work out these 
tendencies together, they work out a kingdom of humanity which 
may be truly called "a spiritual life penetrating its members," but 
which is not identical with the actual organization of society. The 
awful examples which Mr. Duff quotes on p. 99 still seem to me 
to be obvious truths. Further, in the chapter on the Postulates of 
Idealist Ethics I tried to bring out the deeper aspects of these 
"main tendencies" in the individual life, when their Ideal is found 
to be the presence of the Absolute in us and to us. But an indis- 
pensable factor in this idealistic view is that the finite and growing 
self, the individual, must have a reality of its own ; while at the 
same time it is vitally related to the deeper reality which is the 
Absolute. Whatever difficulty there may be in holding both of 
these to be true, it is not solved by calling one of them by the 
name of the other, by saying that the individual self is essentially 
social, or the human essentially divine. When the meaning of the 
terms is scrutinized, such phrases are seen to be only verbal propo- 
sitions, carrying us no further than we were before. 

I did not express or imply any " transition from man and his 
individual good to man as social," nor change a finite self into "a 
self which is essentially and distinctively a sharer in a universal 
life," if individual means isolated and finite means merely finite. 
The ideal of personality was affirmed to be an ideal and a realiza- 
tion of the essentially individual life, because experience shows 
that the realization of the ideal involves the intensification of in- 
dividuality, along with the overcoming of isolation or mere finiteness. 

S. H. Mellone. 

Edinburgh, Scotland. 

Reply. 

I should be sorry to have done Mr. Mellone any injustice ; but 
the review of his book, which appeared in the last number, was not 
the result of any hasty perusal ; nor do I think that the author's 
present defence of his position does anything to lessen the force of 
the objections to which his view seemed to me to be exposed. A 
careful reading of the author's reply discloses in my judgment the 
same defects of thought as I have already pointed out in the book 
itself. Further discussion of the question would therefore be of 
little service. 

I would only add that I did not, as the author complains, over- 
look the principle of Degrees of Truth and Reality, apart from which 
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the idealistic principle, he holds, loses all its significance ; but want 
of space prevented my dealing with it. And, moreover, I see no 
reason why one may not judge the value of a principle by the re- 
sults to which it leads the author, or the adequacy of the explana- 
tion of morality which in his hands it affords. If Mr. Mellone 
wishes his solutions of moral problems estimated by the worth of 
his metaphysical presuppositions, one might have much to say on 
that point also ; for I at least do not believe that this principle of 
Degrees of Truth and Reality, which many writers have hailed as a 
kind of open sesame, does much to solve the problems to which 
it is applied. But to give adequate reasons for this assertion would 
lead us far afield. 

Robert A. Duff.. 
Glasgow. 



BOOK REVIEWS. 

A Sketch of Morality Independent of Obligation or Sanc- 
tion. By M. Guyau. Translated from the French. Second 
edition. By Gertrude Rapteyn. London : Watts & Co., 1898. 
Pp. xii, 215. 

This translation is good enough to enable the English reader to 
estimate the value of what Guyau has to say. Guyau's own work 
contains so little close reasoning and so few technicalities, that the 
numerous inaccuracies of his translator can scarcely give rise to 
any important misunderstanding. The only defects of this kind, 
likely to give the student any trouble, are perhaps the unfortunate 
translation "Love of risk" for "Plaisir du risque," consistently 
adopted in Book II. ; the use of "positive" for "certain," as well 
as for " positif" in the sense analogous to that which has given rise 
to the word positivism; the use of "tangible," "evident" (p. 
198), etc., as well as "sensible," for the French word "sensible" 
in the technical philosophic sense; and the consistent use of 
" hypothetically" for "par hypothese." Nevertheless the trans- 
lator appears to be unaware of some very rudimentary points in French 
scholarship. She constantly translates "aussi," at the beginning 
of a sentence, where it has the sense "accordingly," by "more- 
over," "besides," etc. (e.g., pp. 96, 100, 102, 109, 158, 165, 187, 
205); she has "ignore" (p. 103) for "ignorons;" "conscience," 
in the sense of "consciousness," she usually translates "con- 



